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WIDOW ALLEN. 


BY JAMES SMITH. 


But for the thin blue wreath of wavering smoke | thrust violently on the world,a shrewd and thrif- 
winding upwards from between the broad bran- | ty manciple abjured his creed, wedded the willing 
ches of the stately sycamores which shade it| widow of a pursy ape and, transporting to 
from the summer sunshine, and screen it from the | his new abode all the culinary appurtenances of 
winter winds, you never would discern the! the abbey kitchen—even to the sculptured stone- 
whereabouts of Mrs. Allen’s cottage. Scarcely,/ work of the ample fire-place—which he could 
indeed, can you distinguish it—when threading | either buy or beg, here set up his rest, and pre- 
the flowery path which leads you to its very; maturely waddled into his grave from absolute 
porch—from the mass of vari-colored vegetation | plethora. And to confirm the tale, tradition points 
which surrounds it; so overrun, masked, nay,|to the unseemly hugeness of the fire-place just 
completely hidden is it by the rank abundance of | alluded to, and to the heraldic shields by which 
a monstrous vine, which thrusts its delicate ten- | it is enriched, and to the elaborate and conventual 
drils into every chink and cranny of the case- | character of the carvings in the porch as consti- 
ments, festoons the porch with its green tracery, | tuting proofs irrefragable of the legend’s authen- 
wanders erratically from the eaves to the very ticity. 
ridge of the reed-thatched roof, and clambers; Behind the cottage, rises an uneven and preci- 
almost to the summit of the massive chimney,’ pitous acclivity, indented with a thousand hol- 
which it embraces with a loving clasp, as though | lows, and carpeted with moss of velvet softness, 
that swallow-haunted chimney were endeared to | and flowering heaths in all their multitudinous 
it by the mere force of old companionship. varieties. A frowning cluster of gigantic firs 
‘It isa most rare antiquity, that cottage; and | fringes the summit, and breaks the force and tem- 
tradition does affirm that when the abbey of St.| pers the severity of the sea breezes from the 
Bene’t’s was dismantled, and its idle denizens |east. From May till August wood-doves keep 
VOLUME I.—NoO. VII. 
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up a perpetual cooing in a neighboring corpse, 
and restless bees, hovering among the honey- 
teeming garden flowers, fill its precincts with a 
happy, languid murmur. ; 

efore it, a devious path winds downward to 
the village through a green pasture field, dappled 
with here and there the graceful shadow of a sil- 
very larch. Almost from the first peep of day 
until the last glimpse of sunshine, if curiosity 
had Jed you thither in the summer months, you 
would have seen a matron far advanced in years, 
seated within that cottage porch, plying her 
needle with such industrious rapidity, as was 
scarcely compatible with her apparent age, and 
almost realized your idea of perpetual motion. 
Upon a closer view, you would have discerned 
that trouble had wrought worse havoc on her 
face than age,—that the mild light of eyes which 
once shone with the placid expression of a Ma- 
donna’s, had been dimmed far more by tears, 
than by the slow alternations of successively re- 
volving days and nights, and that care had fore- 
stalled age in furrowing her shrunken features 
and in silvering her once glossy hair. Yet, to 
confess the truth, abating these few evidences of 
an unwilling alliance with the grim goblin— 
man’s yoke-{ellow from before the flood—there 
is as little to suggest romantic fancies in the 
person, habiliments, and abode of Mistress Allen, 
as the most stolid lover of matter-of-fact could 
willingly desire. 

But every cottage has its history, simple, often, 
as the uncultivated minds of those who, genera- 
tion after generation, are born, nurtured, and die 
within its walls; and sometimes touching as the 
melody of a remembered ballad, haunting the 
mind with dim suggestions of a period far re- 
mote, voices now silent, and happy faces long 
mingled with the dust. And has not every in- 
mate, too, his or her separate chronicle,—an un- 
written but enduring record, matter full and teem- 
ing often with strangely colored incidents,—a 
narrative of mingled cheerfulness and pathos, of 
cheerfulness and pathos mingled indivisibly,—a 
motley tale replete with such incongruous diver- 
sities as almost simultaneously move to laughter 
and to tears? In the humble annals of our wi- 
dowed neighbor, there is a sad preponderance of 
evil and untoward accident, yet borne with such 
serene and passive magnanimity as adds no tri- 
fling testimony to the comfortable belief that 

There is a divinity doth shape our ends 
Rough-hew them how we will. 

At the very hour of birth, Janet Randall, (such 
was her maiden name) became a dowerless or- 
phan ; 

Her mother dying of the gift she gave. 

Her father,—but let the failings of the dead 
rest with them. Suffice it that the orphan child 
was tenderly and delicately reared by a maiden 
relative, whose affection she exclusively engross- 
ed, and whose moderate fortune it was commonly 
reputed she would ultimately inherit. When ri- 

ening into womanhood, the fascination of a 
Roatan face and fluent tongue effected an easy 
conquest of her simple heart; the offer of asto- 
len match was too romantic to be rejected, and so 
Janet became a wife. The indiscretion of an 
unsanctioned bridal was soon forgiven and as 











soon forgotten. Wife and mother, fortwo years 
Janet was happy. At the expiration of that pe- 
riod, the aunt died, and with the possession of 
the property of the deceased, came the revelation 
of the husband’s true character—profligacy, cold 
neglect, reckless brutality, and finally abandon- 
ment, followed each other in rapid succession. 
The placid nature and forgiving spirit of the 
woman had borne up against all except the lat- 
ter; but when beggared, deserted, and even de- 
prived of the infant son, over whom she had 
kept so many and many a sleepless vigil,—pil- 
lowing the child upon her aching heart with a 
feeling of deep thankfulness that he, at least, was 
spared the agony which she suffered ;—when, by 
this unfeeling act, the mother’s misery was con- 
summated, health and intellect alike gave way, 
and for weeks she suffered all the paroxysms of 
violent insanity. Recovery—gradual and wa- 
vering—often despaired of, but finally assured, 
restored her only to the consciousness of her 
worse than widowed and childless lot. 

In the interim, a career of dissipation, follow- 
ed by the commission of some unlawful act, had 
rendered a precipitate flight from England, impe- 
rative on the part of her husband. A wretched 
paramour, and his young child (strange compan- 
ionship of vice and innocence !) were the sharers 
of his flight. For years little or no tidings could 
be gained of the fugitive: his destination, nay, 
his very existence, was problematical, and poor 
Janet, whose small inheritance had been utterly 
expended—with the alternative of destitution be- 
fore her eyes—was compelled to a life of daily 
toil, sometimes seeking employment in the hum- 
ble capacity of a nurse, and at others engaging 
in the occupation of a sempstress, in order to 
furnish herself with the bare means of a scanty 
subsistence. 

The sympathy of her wealthier neighbors, 
however, fittingly expressed by acts of liberal 
and delicate benevolence, tended eventually to 
the removal of many asperities from her other- 
wise rugged path ; so that, in course of time, the 
villagers would sagaciously aver that Mistress 
Allen was “ well to do !’—* a comfortable body” 
—with many other remarks, indicating a similar 
profundity of observation. 

Thus years went by, unmarked by the occur- 
rence of any stirring incidents to vary their tedi- 
ous uniformity. Occasionally, by some chance 
channel, she would learn that her husband was 
still in existence, and that a second family was 
growing up around him. Repeatedly she sought 
to commence a correspondence with her son, but 
the letters were either intercepted by the father, 
or, if received, his influence was exercised in in- 
terdictingareply. Notwithstanding these rebuffs, 
our poor neighbor’s vehement desire to open up 
some intercourse with her expatriated offspring 
sustained no check ; nay, rather seemed to gather 
force from the impediments besetting her. Her 
waking thoughts, her very dreams, were colored 
by one sdaathiog hope. It solaced her in many 
a solitary hour to sit and conjure up the linea- 
ments of the child,—to image forth the change 
which each succeeding year had probably work- 
ed upon his features,—to trace by such imagina- 
tive aids as active fancy lent, his gradual growth 
and slow development, to compare her recollec- 
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tions of the father with her suppositious picture 
of the son; hop ng against, yet fearful of, a 
more than personal similitude between the two, 
and shaping endlessly a host of varying conjec- 
tures that were alternately hopeful or desponding, 
as gloom or cheerfulness prevailed, but referring 
always to the hoped-for restoration of her child. 

At length some vague, uncertain rumors reach- 
ed her of her husband’s death, and these were 
presently confirmed by information of a positive 
and circumstantial character. His turbulent pas- 
sions had plunged him in a conflict with the bush- 
men of the colony, which terminated in a trage- 
dy fatal to himself, and to the other aggressors 
in the fray. 

To assume that she was unmoved by the intel- 
ligence of the event, would be to imply on her 
part, the possession of a degree of stoicism for- 
eign to the widow’s character— 

Some natural tears she dropp’d, but wiped them soon. 


Their separation had been of too old a date, 
and his villany had been of too deep a dye, to 
render his decease productive of a more than 
transient feeling of regret. One circumstance, 
moreover, was coupled with the tragical intelli- 
gence, calculated to modify even this fugitive 
sentiment of sorrow. Occupying, as the narra- 
tive of the occurrence did, a prominent place in 
the public papers of the day, the details given of 
the residences and colonial connection of the vic- 
tims, put her in possession of the actual address 
of herson. Up to this time, acting upon the in- 
definite information afforded by the underlings of 
a commercial house in London, having Australian 
agencies, the letters she had forwarded had been 
directed to the port to which the vessels charter- 
ed by the house in question chiefly traded. Now, 
however, there was a clear and unimpeded chan- 
nel of communication open to her wish, and the 
widow hastened to assure her son that he had a 
mother in existence, and to possess him with 
such details of his own and his father’s early 
history, as (presuming upon his ignorance of the 
fact) might suffice to establish her claims to his 
maternity. 

Eighteen months wore by, and never did eigh- 
teen months appear so long, so tedious, so inter- 
minable as these. Sometimes buoyed up with 
sanguine hopes, sometimes dejected by a multi- 
tude of dark perplexities and melancholy mis- 
givings, the widow’s feelings were as variable as 
an April sky. Still time went past, and still no 
answer came; and when, at length, expectation 
began to fail, and the widow’s heart was heavy 
with the fear of going down into the grave, with- 
out the gratification of the wish which had been 
dearest to her heart, her son himself appeared. 

It must have been strange to have witnessed 
the meeting of the two so widely severed, and so 
long apart; to whose minds memory could pre- 
sent no salient points on which the imaginations 
of both might dwell, nothing capable of eliciting 
a train of similar and simultaneous sympathies ; 
for one of whom, indeed, there was no past—no 
distinctly remembered and tangible links of union 
between his mother and himself—no rallying 
place for scattered and dispersed affections—no 
cherished associations, surviving lapse of time 
and changing cireumstances; while in the bosom 








of the other, a mother’s love was yearning inex- 
tinguishably. And though the features of the 
infant were no longer to be recognized in the set- 
tled aspect of ithe man, yet the father’s face seem- 
ed looking on her once again, in the countenance 
of the son; and in his voice she heard the well- 
remembered accents of another voice, which, 
years before, had been her blessing first, and then 
her bane; accents heard 
With a memory-mingled joy 
Which made his father live before her sight. 

With her son’s return the widow appeared to 
have regained some portion of her youth and ac- 
tive spirits. Her hele care and her exclusive 
happiness seemed thenceforth to centre in minis- 
tering to the comforts of her son, who, on his 
part, pleased with the novelty of the scene, ena- 
mored of the idle life he led, and gratified to find 
himself the object of attentions as unremitting as 
they were affectionate, ]uxuriated, for a time, in a 
dolce far niente. But this was not to last for 
ever. Habits of lawless and wild indulgence, 
fostered in early years by those whose influence 
should have been directed to censure and repress 
them, might be temporarily concealed, but were 
not therefore permanently forgotten. When the 
novelty wore off, and idleness became monoto- 
nous, and kind attentions, from their consistent 
uniformity, begat a weariness and absolute dis- 
taste, the hereditary and ineradicable taint of evil 
gradually peeped out. Its earliest manifestations 
were confined to trifling lapses and inconsidera- 
ble aberrations, which the doting fondness of a 
mother easily excuses, and willingly palliates. 

Then followed dissolute revels, nightly recur- 
ring orgies, midnight excess, and morning peni- 
tence. Counsel and exhortation availed nothing. 
If the means were withheld, threats and impre- 
cations speedily extorted them. The widow 
might remonstrate, but her remonstrances were 
ridiculed; she might entreat, but her entreaties 
were responded to by scoffs. It was a wild life, 
but its lax depravity was perfectly in accordance, 
if not with paternal precept, yet at least with pa- 
ternal practice: and the poison-plant which had 
germinated in the colonies, lost nothing of its 
pestiferous qualities by transplantation. 

Meantime the widow’s funds were wasting 
rapidly away: the slow and thriftily-hoarded ac- 
cumulations of many a laborious year were rig- 
orously exacted and recklessly expended. Her 
moderate earnings were totally inadequate to 
cope with his incessant and unreasonable de- 
mands upon them, and beggary must, as an inev- 
itable consequence, presently ensue. Again and 
again she urgently implored the prodigal to re- 
nounce his desperate courses, and embark in some 
career of honest industry. Her words might just 
as effectively have been spent upon the idle wind. 
If the accustomed source of his pecuniary sup- 
plies began to fail, another must be found. 

W oods and preserves, teeming with game, lay 
thickly scattered round the village: associates 
were not wanting: the hazardous and illegal na- 
ture of the pursuit harmonized in all respects 
with his daring and adventurous character, and, 
to the reputation of adebauchee, John Allen pre- 
sently added the unenviable notoriety of a fear- 
less poacher. Success begat blind confidence, 
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and this blind confidence eventuated in his own 
destruction. 

One scowling night, toward the close of Au- 
tumn, 18—, the dusky outlines of two figures 
were discernible, ascending the meadow path 
which terminated at the widow’s gate. Between 
them, stretched upon a hurdle, and muffled in the 
voluminous folds of a thread-bare cloak, they 
bore a dark recumbent burden—as thus disguised, 
a motionless and shapeless bulk. A light was 





the winter at one of his country seats, he set out 
about the month of October, which was very 
rainy that year. As soonas he reached the fron- 
tiers he assumed the privileges of his rank and 
title. His harbinger always set out some hours 
before him, to see his lodging, and fit it for the 
arrival of his master. 

One day when the rain had so spoiled the roads 
that the coach and equipage of the Count could 


| not reach the town he had promised to lodge at, 


still gleaming from the crevices of the cottage | his marshal stopt at a little beggarly village, sit- 
shutters, and at the sound of approaching foot-| uated at the bottom of a valley, almost desert, 
steps, there was aslight movement auidle within. | and always full of water; and appointed the 
The door opened, and the flickering fire-light Count’s lodging at the Curate’s, who was very 
streamed full upon the faces of the bearers. ‘poor. The poverty of this house was the same 

‘In God’s name, what have ye here?” ex-'as in other houses, excepting that it was some- 
claimed the widow, as she met the intruders on thing less inconvenient; but there was scarce 
the threshold. | any shelter from the wind and rain. 

They muttered an inaudible reply, and, enter-| When the Count arrived he was received and 
ing the cottage, laid their burden on the floor.' complimented by the good Curate, who displayed 
When the covering was withdrawn, the dabbled all his eloquence to thank him for the honor he 
distorted features of a yet warm corpse glared did him in coming to lodge in his humble hut, 
upon her aching sight. 'and in his way made a hundred excuses that his 

“A bloody deed!” grimly observed the com- | cottage was so ill provided to entertain so greata 
— of the slaughtered man—*a foul and) man. The Count, who was unacquainted with 

loody deed !” | the place, thanked him for his speech, and, after 

“ My boy—my wilful, erring boy!” was all’ having assured him that he would not incommode 
the mother could articulate, and she fell upon the | him ordered his postilion to proceed. The cu- 
corpse with the sharp and thrilling cry of deliri- rate, who perhaps wished no better, thought it 
ous agony. How long this sudden swoon endur- | his duty to use some entreaties to stop him, as- 
ed, she could nottel]l. When she arose, she was suring him, that as poor as his house was, it was 





alone—alone, save that the stiffening corpse lay 
prone beside her. 

That night she spent in prayer, and when the 
morning dawned, it found her with the cold, | 


| 
{ 





, the most convenient in the village. 

The marshal returned in the midst of these 
ceremonies and joined his entreaties to those of 
the curate, protesting that he had visited ali the 


calm, passionless, and settled aspect of one, who' houses one by one, and had found none compara- 
had been taught by suffering to believe that, come! ble to this— Very well (says the count) but 
what might, evils so huge as those already pass-| why may not I lodge in that castle which I see 





ed could never chance again. The wish she had 
so perseveringly and blindly cherished had been 
gratified, and what was now the sequel? Alas! 


We, ignorant of ourselves, 
Beg, often, our own harms. 


Evidence, upon the inquest, was adduced to 
ate thatafter a mortal struggle, the poacher had 
een shot by a gamekeeper in self-defence. The 
two associates of the victim had absconded from 
the moment of their tea Mistress Allen’s 
cottage; and, with the funeral of the corpse, the 
excitement occasioned by the event died gradual- 
ly away. But, from that dark history, the wi- 
dow has deduced a stern but valuable moral. A 
more implicit trust in Providence, a keener per- 
ception and heartier appreciation of the futile 
vanity of human will and forecast, and of the 
wisdom manifested by that “ Divinity which 
shapes our ends,” have resulted from the experi- 
ence of the past. In fine, the widow is, in all re- 
spects, a better and happier woman than of old, 
and in the serene and even flow of her declining 
years we recognize another illustration of that 
eautiful apopthegm, 
There is a soul of goodness in things evil, 
Did men observingly distil it out. 


—~— ee 


ADVENTURE OF COUNT BEAUMONT. 


Tue nobleman this adventure happened to was 
well known at the French court, under the name 
of Count Beaumont. Having intended to pass 


there, at the other end of the village? whoever 
lives there I suppose won’t refuse me a chamber; 
g thither in my name; I’ll alight here and wait 
or an answer” ‘My lord (says the curate) 
that castle is not inhabited ; this Jand has been 
for sale many years: most of the apartments are 
without doors; however, some rooms are still 
neat enough, and there are some old moveables.” 
‘**T don’t want so much (says the count) it is at 
least a shelter, and there I] have my bed made.” 
‘“‘T would have done it before, my lord, (said the 
marshal) if I had not been told that you would 
have been in danger there, because this castle is 
possessed by spirits and hobgoblins, who make 
a horrid din there every night. They told me 
this very minute, that the witches held their last 
meeting there, and that the master of it, who is 
in some foreign country, has let his house to the 
devil.” “What, are you drunk ?’—says_ the 
count in anger: “ You talk like a fool—have 
done with this stuff; I'll lie in the castle ; get m 
bed ready immediately, and in the mean time rit 
sup with Monsieur the curate.” They were 
forced to obey. 

During this interval, the count desired his com- 
pany, and an account whence these foolish re- 
— took their rise. The curate was a good 
ittle man, but as ignorant as possible, and ex- 
tremely credulous. He had every fabulous cir- 
cumstance by heart, and recited tales of appari- 
tions of every kind, in order to divert the count 
from going to the castle. The valet too made 
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his remonstrances in vain—they made no impres- 
sion. He threw himself at his master’s feet to 
beg him not to expose himself; but dissuasion 
only confirmed him in his resolves of going to 
the castle. He set out and his valet lighted lie 
with a link. The poor fellow, who was natu- 
rally credulous, had his head full of stories, 
which he had picked up in the town; for every 
one had his tale, and the whole village attested 
the truth of them: so that he went with his mas- 
ter as if it had been to an execution. 

His fears increased as he approached the castle. 
It was an old building, moated round, adorned 
with several ruinous turrets, which made the 
place disagreeable enough in itself; and its ap- 
pearance was adapted to inspire that secret hor- 
ror which generally attends the view of magnifi- 
centruins. Besides by the desertion of its mas- 
ter, this old pile was become the retreat of bats 


and screech owls. The criesand flutters of these | 


nocturnal animals so terrified the poor fellow, 


that he thought he had a thousand spirits at his | 


elbow already. But the count encouraging him 
by his reasons and example, they came to the 
chamber where the bed was prepared. Though 
it was the neatest and noblest apartment, the door 
could not be shut on the inside. Before lying 
down the count tied his pistols to his belt, and 


hung his arms over the bolster. He ordered two | 


lighted candles to be placed in the chimney, and 
kept two by his bed side. After these precau- 


tions, he went to bed, not quite undressed; and | 


his man lay ona mattress brought on purpose. 


The count, notwithstanding his bravery, could | 
not sleep; a certain restlessness, consistent with | 


the truest valor, threw him involuntarily into 
melancholy reflections on the hazards which he 
perhaps unnecessarily exposed himself to. He 
had passed two hours thus uneasily, and was 
going to compose himself, when, about mid- 


night, he fancied he heard a harsh and hollow | 


noise in the farther part of the castle, and it was 
too distant to be distinct. He conceived that this 
noise must be made by something alive, because, 
as well as he could tell by his ear, it went round 
the castle. He thought it at first to be some 
beast grazing thereabout, with a bell at his neck, 
but soon changed his opinion ; the noise cleared 
it up as it came near. The count heard distinctly 
the steps of one marching gravely, and the rat- 
tling of a chain pretty heavy, as he judged by 
the noise it made, onthe pavements. This fright- 
ful noise entering the apartment seemed to tend 
directly to the count’s chamber. He then thought 
he ought to stand upon his guard, and slipping 
on his gown and slippers, he threw his belt over 
his shoulders, and returned into bed ready for all 
events. 


In the mean time, the noise redoubling upon | 


the stair-case, awaked the valet, who, to drown 
his fears, had gorged himself with wine over 
night. The count could scarce keep him from 
crying out; for, notwithstanding his drunkenness, 
he was still sensible of fear: but the count 
threatening to break his head with a pistol, if he 
cried out, he lay still. 

The hobgoblin continued his walks, went 
through the neighboring rooms; and _ having 
made his tour, groaning most lamentably he went 
up two pair of stairs, where the dragging of his 


|chains made a terrible din. This horrible noise, 
| far from intimidating the count, made him sus- 
| pect some trick ; for he was not at all credulous. 
| Says he to himself, “‘ If they want to murderme, 
'these ceremonies are needless: to be sure, then, 
|they want to frighten me; for I never shall be- 
lieve that the devil, or any inhabitant of the other 
| world, is come here purposely to carry on this 
‘farce. Let us see then the conclusion of this 
| comedy.” 
| The moment he made this reflection, the spirit 
| pushed the door violently, and entered the cham- 
/ber. His figure was hideous; he seemed all 
| hairy, like a bear, and loaded with chains, which 
| he struck against the walls with horrible groans. 
| He advanced solemnly, toward the mattrass where 
— servant lay. The fellow not daring to cry 
out, for fear of angering his master, had wrap- 
ped himself in his great coat, thinking death un- 
avoidable, either from his master or his ghost; 
| which last lifted up his chains, rattled them at 
the poor wretch’s ear, and frightened him into a 
‘swoon. The count having observed this proce- 
‘dure, through his curtains, and hearing his man 
cry out as though the spectre had offered violence 
to him, he jumped out of bed with a pistol in 
his hand, and seizing a candle, ran toward the 
spirit, crying murder! murder! as loud as _ he 
could. The ghost without surprise, turned him- 
self gravely to look at the count, and shaking 
his chains, said to him, ‘follow me, little mor- 
tal!” The undaunted count, equally desirous of 
| unravellng this business, and troubled at the loss 
of his servant, whom he thought dead, followed 
the spectre close, and went down stairs after him, 
keeping his pistol always in his hand ; resolving 
however, not to discharge it but in extremity. 
The spectre came into the court, which he cross- 
‘ed with some precipitation. The count still pur- 
‘sued him through the darkness and horrors of a 
dismal night. At last they came to the entrance 
of a very narrow and vaulted gallery. There 
the count entered too; but there the spirit disap- 
| peared, and seemed to bury itself in the bowels 
lof the earth with a terrible cry. A violent wind 
‘which came from under ground, put out the 
'count’s candle, which had survived the open air 
‘of the court: and thus he remained in horrid 
darkness. Thecount transported by his warmth, 
‘let off his pistol, advancing forward, and imme- 
diately felt himself sink into the region of the 
spectres, to punish his incredulity. 

Dangerous as his fall was, he received no hurt 
by it. The pit was not very deep, and though 
the manner of his descent was frightful, he could 
not possibly be killed by it; it was a board so 
nicely poised, that a foot treading upon either 
end of it, sunk it immediately, and the person slid 
|down with rapidity on a heap of straw and hay, 





'so that the fall was broke. 

As soon as the count was in this subterraneous 
| place, he saw himself enclosed by a company of 
spirits in human shape, whom his fall had drawn 
around him. He judged by their looks that they 
breathed, and was much surprized at his unsus- 
pected visit,as he was too, to find himself so sur- 
rounded. They did not give him time to recol- 
lect himself, or to gaze upon them; they blind- 
folded and disarmed him, and led him to a neigh- 
boring cavern, where they shut him up. 
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The count having his wits about him, and in| would leave the village and his servants in the 
spite of his trouble, he immediately conceived | notion of spirits which they already entertained ; 
that they were chymists, in full pursuit of the |} and that when he was out of the province he 
philosopher’s stone, or perhaps clippers and | would not mention the adventure. After these 
coiners ; or, it might be both, however he could | oaths, they gave him his arms and letters, except 
not make the discovery ; but the precautionsthey | one, which the; kept. They made him drink 
took to conceal their employment from him, their | some glasses of wine: the whole company drank 
situations so near the frontiers, whence they | to his health. and after having made him sensible 
might easily quit the realm at the least alarm, and | what a risk they run in sparing his life, they 


the frightful noise they made every night in the | 
castle, to drive away the curious and impertinent, 
persuaded him that they pursued some dangerous 
employ. This consideration taught the count, 
all the horrible danger which he had thrown 
himself into: and soon he was on the brink of 
that danger. From this place of confinement he 
plainly heard them consulting what to do with 
him: all voted his death but one; who with 
more humanity, was for sending him back, after 
a discovery of his quality. Though the count 
thought his death inevitable, yet he begged to 
speak to them before they took their last resolu- 
tion. They led him out of his dungeon into the 
midst of their assembly, and permitted him to 
speak. 

“T understand, gentlemen,” said he to them, 
*‘how much reason you have to get rid of me. 
My indiscretion deserves death, and I accept it: 
but give me leave to represent to you, that-your 
ruin must infallibly follow it. I think myself 
obliged to declare my name and quality. I am 
the count of Beaumont, brigadier general of his 
majesty’s forces; I was going from the army to 
my own estate. The bad weather kept me in 
this village, where I have all my equipage; my 
valet, who lay at my bed’s foot, must have made 
his escape, and apprised my people of my adven- 
ture; and be assured that if they don’t find me, 
they will pull down the castle, but that they will 
find out what has become of me. Consider it 
gentlemen ; I don’t want to threaten you; but 
necessary soever my death may appear to your 
security, I think myself obliged to assure you 
that it will ruin you. If you doubt my quality, 
letters in my pocket, with orders from his majes- 
ty, will confirm my testimony.” The count pro- 
duced his letters; and while these cyclops exam- 
ined them, he added, “ Sirs, I am a gentleman, 
and can keep a secret, without desiring to dive 
into yours; and I swear by my faith, and honor, 
I will not betray you.” This speech, which he 
made with that dignity which never abandons 
great men in distress, astonished them all. They 
sent him back to his cave to renew their delibera- 
tions. 

They now gave him softer counsels, though 
some still persisted in advising his death, but 
those in less number, and with less vehemence 
than before. The debates which the count heard 
distinctly, would have alarmed a heart less great 
than his; for besides the idea of death, which 
was always present, every one formed a different 
punishment, and made him feel all the horrors of 


| opened the trap door and two guides led him to- 

ward the apartment. As soon as he was upon 
| the stair-case, the guides took off his bandage, 
| and returned to the cavern. 

The count however returned to his chamber, 
amazed at his adventure; but had like to have 
met with a moreterrible one from his valet. The 
poor fellow, now sober by his fears, was in des- 
pair when he missed the count. He concluded 
that the spirits had strangled him, according to 
the stories of the night before. Full of grief for 
his dear master, he even mistook him when he 
entered, and taking him for the spectre let fly his 
pistol at him. By a providential stroke the pis- 
tol missed, and the count made himself known. 
The poor servant was ready to die with shame 
and horror at the misfortune he had escaped, and 
implored his master’s forgiveness. The count, 
without staying to hear him, bid him follow him ; 
for he thought quitting the castle a better secu- 
rity than the mutual oaths in the cavern, since it 
was possible they might recant theirs. They 
went together, and waited for day-light in the 
avenue leading to the village ; and the count told 
his man, that having followed the spectre with 
his hand, after several rounds it buried itself in 
a kind of well, which he was almost decoyed 
into, and that he had much ado to find his room 
again. When it was day he went to the curate 
and told him the same story, which soon spread 
itself through the village; and having sent for 
his bed and clothes, he centinued his journey. 

Several years passed before the count mention- 
ed his adventure, and he had never divulged it, 
without the express permission which he has 
since received. One day, when he was at his 
country seat, they told him a man wanted to 
communicate to him an important affair, and that 
he could not stay nor come into the castle. The 
count surprised at the message, sent for the mes- 
senger, and ordered his people to inquire whence 
he came. The messenger again answered, that 
he would not come in, nor wait, nor name his 
masters; and notwithstanding all their persua- 
sion, he persisted in staying upon the draw- 
bridge. 

The count who was at dinner, communicated 
this extraordinary message to the gentlemen at 
table with him, and asked their advice. Some 
' found reason to distrust where the was so much 
| mystery, and were for securing the messenger ; 
| but the majority advised the count to go and 
| speak with him, for fear of losing some advice 
| of a consequence to his safety, and offered to ac- 











it. Even death itself, in my opinion, is prefera-| company him. The counsel prevailed : the count 
ble to this cruel vicissitude of hope and despair. | rose from the table, and with all the gentlemen, 
The count, however, calmly waited for his sen- | went to the bridge where the messenger waited. 
tence. The votes were unanimous in his favor:| When the messenger saw him, he cried out 
they brought him out again. One of the subter- | ‘* Fear nothing, sir; and to prove to you that I 
ranean crew pronounced him at liberty, on con- | have no evil design, I discharge my arms.” Im- 
dition that he swore an inviolable secrery, and! mediately he shot off his pistols toward the 
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fields. Then the count approaching, the messen- 
ger without dismounting, put into his hands two 
noble Spanish horses, which he led; and deliv- 
ering a packet, said to him, “‘ This, sir, will in- 
form you further; I have finished my commis- 
sion, and my orders oblige me to depart.” At 
the end of this speech he spurred his horse, and 
went off full gallop; nor could they ever find 
out where he retired to. 

The count wondered at this commission, and 
was impatient to know the contents of the packet, 
which having opened, he read aloud ; it was to 
this effect : 

** We thank you, sir, for having hitherto pre- 
served a secret in our favor, and we have sent 
these two horses as instances of our gratitude. 
We have sent, too, an important letter, which 
you left such a day and such a year, at the castle 
of ——. It may put you in mind of a strange 
adventure which happened to you there. We 
have happily concluded our affair, and returned 
to our own homes. We disengage you from 
your oaths, and your secret: we shall tell your 
adventure ourselves, and give you permission to 
publish it. Adieu, generous count. This comes 
irom the six*gentlemen who put you into such a 
fright in the cellars of the castle.” 

After reading this letter, the count yet doubted 
whether he ought to divulge the secret; but, at 
the request of the gentlemen then with him, he 
told them his singular adventure, and took a 
pleasure in repeating it on all occasions. 


JEALOUSY. 


Trifles, light as air, 
Are the jealous confirmation strong 
As proofs of Holy Writ. 
OTHELLO. 

** My dear Charles, how very agreeable you are 
this morning,” said Julia Melville ironically to 
her lover, as he sat reading with great apparent 
intensity in the drawing room; ‘‘ you have abso. 
lutely made my head ache with taiking so much !” 

This playful appeal had no effect upon the 
young man so addressed, though he sat at a win- 
dow, the delicious view from which might have 
banished gloom from the brow of any but a lover. 
It looked out upon a velvet lawn of the brightest 
green, beyond which rose a fine diversity of 
champagne country, dying away tint by tint until 
it softened into the horizon. Around him clusters 
of rose and honey-suckle peeped their fragrant 
heads in at the casement, as if to woo his atten- 
tion; and a beautiful thrush hidden among the 
green branches of a magnificent walnut tree, was 
singing blythe notes of joy; but it was all of no 
avail. Julia however was not thus to be baffled : 
she sat down to the piano, and running her fingers 
lightly over the keys, sung one of his most fa- 
vorite airs. Still no alteration. ‘What can 
you be reading in which you are so much in- 
terested ?” said she, peeping over the back of his 
chair. ‘ Humph! Othello! a pretty study, truly. 
By-the-bye, Charles, that Miss —— with whom 
you danced so ap ey last night, is a pretty 
girl; did not you admire her ?” 

He raised his eyes for a moment, and looked 
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alternately on her arch countenance and on the 
sky, as if to ascertain whether the blue of her 
eyes did not rival the vaulted canopy above ; and 
their lustre the rain drops that still sparkled on 
the flowers; but he replied coldly, ‘* almost as 
much as you appeared to admire her brother ;” 
and again returned to the perusal of his book. 

«Very well spoken, my lively automaton,” 
said Julia, quietly drawing a chair near to him, 
and seating herserlf; ‘‘ and now that I have made 
you speak, pray let the spirit move you to an- 
swer me—do you mean to be serious ?” 

‘* Perfectly so, ma’am.” 

“ Ma’am! that’s a bad beginning—Well, sir, 
(as politeness seems the order of the day) to pro- 
ceed; will you have the goodness to inform me 
if one of your soliloquizing fits of jealousy is on 
the tapis, because, if so, I will make my will, 
leaving you as a legacy my good temper, and 
take my exit.” 

“The fact is, Julia, you are far too lively ; 
whoever you may be dancing with, be he sage or 
fool, do I hear and see you laughing (perhaps at 
my expense,) never once heeding me, who am 
all the while in an agony, and replying to my 
partner’s questions in the most outre manner—it 
is really intolerable to see you joking with all 
the young puppies of the day, and looking as 
merry as if you had not a care upon you.” 

«A most eloquent harangue, Charles, upon my 
word, and very well worthy both of the orator 
and audience: pray, sir, what other charges have 
you to prefer before I begin my exculpation ?” 
No reply. ‘Well, then, in the first place, I 
don’t like to see people dance with countenances 
as serious as if they were just returned from an 
execution; so if I dance with the sage, I laugh 
for them, if with fools, at them; so ends the 
solution to problem the first.—Secondly, do not 
be alarmed Jest I laugh at you, for then others 
might laugh too, and I should not like that.— 
Thirdly, I look merry because I have no care; 
how should 1, when my dear Charles is so kind 
and indulgent.” 

“Well, but Julia, you might receive my at- 
tentions with a little more civility, and dance 
with me at least, three or four times in the course 
of the evening, instead of which you always con- 
trive to shuffle me off, and dance with some stupid 
dandy or other that makes my blood boil when I 
see him hand you out.” 

“Stop, stop, Charles, what a string of non- 
sense is your touchy brain making you talk— 
dancing rooms are too full of sharp eyes for me 
to think of receiving any extra civility from you: 
fancy the wall-flowers engaged in an ss 
conversation, all quite confidential, and pursue 
in a most audible whisper, thus,—* Do you know, 
my dear ma’am, Miss Melville is in love !—‘ In 
love? bless me,I thought she looked rather pale, 
who is the happy man ?—*‘ Mr. Charles Seymour 
— Indeed! I am surprized at her choice ?— 
That, you know, would be very pleasant for me 
to hear: I should color up (very naturally) with 
indignation, and all would be out; the old ladies 
would whisper the matter (confidentially) all round 
the room, and you and I should look pretty fools. 
—No, no, Charles, though I have not yet lived 
so many long years in the world as you have, I 
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must do myself the credit to say that I know 
better how to behave in it.” 

“Well, but indeed, dear Julia, if you could 
feel how I am tortured.” 

“And if you could feel how I am tortured,” 
interrupted she, ‘‘ when I see the man who knows 
Ihave preferred him to all others, thus giving 
way to unkind, ungenerous fears, methinks his 
conduct would be somewhat different.” 

As she spoke, a large tear fell on the delicate 
little hand on which her cheek rested, and went 
like a dagger to the heart of her lover. ‘ For- 
give me, dearest Julia, 1 own I am wrong, but 
promise me you will not dance to-night with 
young Grey !” 

“If Ihave a reasonable excuse for refusing ; 
but I cannot promise to make myself ridiculous 
by affronting any young man: do but confide in 
me as I believed you, and all will be well.” 

He promised—kissed the tear off her cheek, 
and they parted to meet in the evening at a ball. 

The day passed rapidly away, and the night of 
trial came. Arrayed with simplicity and taste, 
Julia repaired to the ball-room, where was already 
a brilliant assemblage of beauty and fashion, and 
where not only Chirles was waiting to receive 
her, but the much dreaded young Grey. “ Re- 
member the ides of March are come,” she whis- 
pered, as she was led out to dance. Charles 
smiled, and nerved up his heart; and as he gazed 
on Jher graceful figure swimming through the 
mazes of the dance, he felt quite at ease. But 
she stopped: he saw her talking cheerfully to 
her partner, heard her laugh, grew agitated, and 
replied to a lady who remarked, ‘“ how beauti- 
fully the musicians perform.”—*< Ah! I knew 
how it would be,I cannot bear it.” The lady 
pursed up her mouth at his odd reply, and left him 
(as she thought) either mad or a fool, to pursue 
his cogitations, and tell some friend confidentially, 
what a queer young man he was. Julia smiled 
at him, and again he determined to take it all as 
a matter of course, and remember what she had 
said to him in the morning ; but again she danced 
with young Grey; again he heard her laugh, and 
again the demon jealousy gained full control over 
him; and in the height of his resentment at what 
he termed her unparalleled cheerfulness, he re- 
solved to fly from her for ever, rather than be 
thus tortured. 

On the following day Charles did not come; 
but the next, as Julia was pursuing a solitary 
walk in the garden, and wondering at the cause 
of his absence, she was accosted by, “I am come, 
Miss Melville, to take my leave of you!” 

“Indeed! Mr. Seymour,” said Julia, with an 
involuntary start, ‘and, pray, may | ask whither 
you are bound ?” 

_ “I set off for the Continent to-morrow morn- 
ing.” 

* And, pray, as you have been thus far explicit, 
what may have caused so sudden a resolution 2” 

** My tather has long wished me to travel for 
two or three years; but I could never make up 
my mind until now—in short, Julia——” 

“In short, Charles, you are flying off at a tan- 
gent, and are come to the noble and manly resolu- 
tion of going to cure jealousy in the sultry climes 
of Italy, or perhaps to cool your over fertile im- 
agination in the Tiber or the Tagus, or some 





classic stream, on whose banks you will wander 
and murmur your complaints to sweet echo; and 
who, when you exclaim with that same pitiful 
countenance ‘ un-grateful,’ will reply by way of 
consolation, ‘ great fool’ ” ‘ 
«Julia, you are too bad; I have borne with 
your jokes, but I cannot bear with insult, and—” 
«And you, Charles, you are too touchy; I 
have borne with your nonsensical jealousy, be- 
cause I thought in the main you were a good- 
hearted youth: and really, now I think of it,a 
continental trip might be of some service to you 
at any rate, you would come back more learned, 
and of all things I should like a learned husband ; 
you know, Charles, you could teach me so much, 
and then you'd tell me of, 
‘ Most disastrous chances 
Of moving accidents by flood and field, 
and all that, and I should love you 


‘ For the dangers you have passed, 
And you'd love me that I did pity you.’ 


Really now your eyes roll so, I think you look 
something like Othello !” 

“Thank you, Miss Melville, for the compar- 
ison; but I am serious: your conduct last night 
convinced me that you could not, even for my 
sake, forbear giving way to your high spirits, 
and indulging in your jokes with Mr. Grey; and 
once again——” 

** And once again, Charles, [ will endeavor to 
procure for you a birth in St. Luke’s, since I find 
you incurable; and seriously, I think you had 
better take off your hat, you look rather warm.” 

** Miss Melville,” said Charles, gravely, “I 
had flattered myself into a belief that I possessed 
some interest in your heart; this cool raillery has 
undeceived me; and tell me, have I not reason to 
be jealous ?” 

*‘ Charles,” she replied, while her lively tone 
of repartee was exchanged for one of reproach, 
« this is not the first nor the fiftieth time that you 
have put that question, and I as frequently have 
answered it: but I cannot submit to be thus daily 
catechised ; if you are resolved to doubt me, the 
sooner we part the better; but we part friends,” 
said she, averting her face, and stretching out her 
hand. Charles seized it; he was on the point of 
imploring her forgiveness, as he had done fifty 
times before, but his ev'] genius presented to him 
the ball, and all the torture he had endured, and 
imprinting on it a cold kiss, though his lips trem- 
bled, he hastened from the garden without add- 
ing a word. 

Julia’s heart beat high as she heard his rapid 
step die away. She listened. He called loudly 
for his horse, and she stirred not till the clatter 
of hoofs, at full gallop, had sunk into silence. 
** He is gone!” she murmured, and she threw her- 
self into a garden seat, not to weep, but to make 
up her mind to forget him. ‘I will forget him ;” 
she said, “and yet he cannot be gone; but ’tis 
no matter, he surely cannot leave me thus! but, 
pshaw! [ll think of him no more,” and she rose 
to attend to her flowers. A horse was heard 
along the road. ‘It must be he, he is returned ; 
but if it be, I shall scorn to speak to him;” but 
her color rose, and she stood to listen. The 
horse passed, it was not he, and again she dis- 
dained to think of him: but the next minute, and 
the next hour, she was still wondering if he was 
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really gone, and the next week all suspense was 
over, and she heard that a letter had actually 
been received from him, dated Paris. Still, how- 
ever, (though she resolved not to think of him,) 
she thought he might repent, and write to her, 
since he was obliged to perform his promise to 
his father and go. But weeks and months rolled 
on, and no letter came, and hope deferred began 
to sicken her heart, and his lock of hair, which 
she was sure she did not now value, was care- 
fully locked up, to be looked at onlyonce—a day. 

Months passed on, and Julia heard nothing of 
him, except that in his letters he usually sent his 
compliments to the Melvilles. 

About twelve months after Charles’s departure, 
Julia Melville was summoned to the melancholy 
office of attending the last moments of a beloved 
friend. She wasa young widow with one little 
girl, about a year and a half old, and as the dying 
woman pressed her friend feebly to her heart, she 
whispered, ‘‘ My Julia, promise to be a mother 
to my little cherub; and you, my child, this will 
in future be your mamma.” Julia promised, and 
as she kissed the tears from the cheek of the now 
smiling mother, she felt thankful that even in 





this hour of trial she had it in her power to im- | 


part consolation. The shades of death ere long 
passed over the placid countenance of her friend 
and with the most affectionate interest she took 
charge of her protegé. Her thoughts were now 


directed into a new channel; but still, with the | 


usual perverseness of human nature, the more 
she determined to forget her own source of un- 
easiness, the more the subject seemed to press 
upon her mind, and the less she heard of Charles, 
the more she thought and wondered, and wonder- 


ed and thought; and though she repeated to her- | 


self a hundred times a day, “‘ How foolish I am 
to think about him ;” her reveries always ended 


with a sigh, and “ perhaps after all, poor fellow, | 


he is sorry.” 

In the meantime Charles was pursuing his 
studies on the Continent, but he was not at ease; 
there was a gnawing at his heart, in the shape of 
conscience, which whispered, that he had been 
too hasty in his conduct toward Miss Melville, 
and he once seriously thought of returning, but 
pride in alarm took up arms, and drove poor con- 
science from the field, so he e’en pursued his 
journey, visiting most of the principal towns in 
France, Italy, and Germany, and was in a fair 
way of returning, as Julia had told him, with 
more learning than he carried out. At Dresden 
he was joined bya friend who had been his com- 
panion during his stay in Paris, and as they were 
both in pursuit of the same thing, information, 
and were of congenial tastes, they were both 
pleased in the opportunity of being comrades dur- 
ing a very interesting tour. 

As they were one day wandering through the 
fine Gallery of the Duc de C , where were 
assembled some chefs d’euvres both in painting 
and sculpture, they both, as with one consent, 
stopped at a picture in which a lovely female 





formed the principal figure. It was a St Cecilia, | 


ed, and asked with great earnestness, ‘* To whom 

do you allude ?”—* To a Miss Melville,” replied 
Arlincourt, gravely ; “ and the most lovely crea- 
ture I ever beheld—-after I left you at Paris I 
went to England, and met her at lady E ‘es 
‘if Thad had leisure I should have fallen desper- 
ately in love with her; but as it was, she receiv- 
ed my attentions with great coolness—by-the-bye, 
Charles, you must know her; for on my mention- 
ing your name, she asked several questions re- 
/specting you, which I of course replied to with 
as much nonchalance as I could muster ; though 
I felt deucedly mortified at her apparent interest 
in such a handsome young fellow as you are, 
Charles, when I was trying to play the agreeable 
to her !” 

* Yes,” replied Charles, in a sort of audible 
soliloquy, ‘* it is wonderfully like her, but too 
pale, she sé 

“Too pale,” interrupted Arlincourt ; *‘ not pale 
enough, for by Jove she was as pale as yonder 
marble statue; she was thin, too, and looked as 
if she was in sorrow.” 

** Did she ?” said Charles ; ** and did you make 
‘no inquiry about this syren ?” 

‘«‘ Yes, | asked young Grey if he knew whether 
‘she was ill; and he said he supposed she was 
pining after some faithless swain; this, and a 
look of mighty significance, was all the informa- 
tion I could obtain.” 

| Charles turned away, and busied himself in ex- 
jamining a small picture, but presently returning, 
/and endeavoring to look very indifferent, he con- 
‘tinued, “Oh, pray, Arlincourt, what question did 
Miss Melville ask about me, and what did you 
answer ?” 

“« Why, my dear fellow, in the first place she 
jasked how you were? and I replied, perfectly 
| well.” 

* You should not have said so,” interrupted 
| Charles hastily, “‘ I was not well.” 

| ‘She asked me, secondly, were you cheerful ? 
Now, my dear Seymour, what could a young 
fellow do, when he found himself in the back 
ground, but tell a white lie, and so I replied, you 
were the merriest fellow I ever met, quite the life 
of Paris; I heard, or thought I heard, a sigh, and 
so the conversation ended. I began to imagine 
I had carried her by a coup d’esprit; but unfor- 
tunately she became taciturn, and complaining of 
a violent headache, I lost my pains and my partner 
at the same time—but my dear Charles, what is 
the matter? you look as pale as she did; I 
thought you would not care to hear al] this now !” 

“Oh, Arlincourt, you have ruined me, I must 
set off instantly!” Arlincourt was ina moment 
enlightened. ‘ Do, do, my dear friend! depend 
upon it you will be in time, or she would not 
have been so pallid; be off, and Cupid and for- 
| tune attend you!” So saying, he dragged Charles 
home, who prepared to set off on the following 
morning, leaving pictures, and statues, and all 
the course of study he had proposed to pursue, 











|to some wight, who had the good luck neither to 


be in love, nor to have run a wild-goose-chase 


pale, but strikingly beautiful. The young men| into foreign parts in search of a remedy for 
gazed for some time in profound silence, each | jealousy. Leaving Charles to pursue his journey 
wrapped in his own meditations. At length| to England as rapidly as lame horses and con- 
young Arlincourt exclaimed, ‘ By heavens! ’tis | trary winds would permit him, while he railed at 


as like as if she had sate for it!” Charles start- 


both, we return to Julia. 
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After her conversation with young Arlincourt, 
respecting Charles, she was more than ever re- 
solved to forget him; but (most provokingly) 
something was always occurring to bring him to 
her mind. Either his name was mentioned, or 
she had plucked a rose from his favourite bush, 
as it happened to be the finest in the garden; or, 
in arranging her wardrobe, she met, quite unex- 
— with his portrait, and as she glanced 

er moist eye upon it, she thought it impossible 
that sucha noble face and form, could contain 
an ungenerous mind, and though Arlincourt had 
said he was gay and merry. she need not believe | 
it, and she thought of Posthumus and Imogen, | 
and made up her mind that he would come back 
at last, though, if he did, she meant to be as cool 
and distant as ever woman was. 








In this mood, she strolled out one fine sum- 
mer’s morning in the garden, with her little charge, | 
who was her constant companion; the child was | 
lovely, and her light curling hair shaded her | 
laughing eyes, which seemed to rival the deep | 





‘*Humph! so Miss Melville is married !”—** Mar- 
ried, Charles? indeed she is not.”—** But she is 
though,” said Charles, “‘ and has a child, and an 
ugly little thing it is too.-—* Ugly? it is a per- 
fect beauty; it is not hers, it is the child of her 
deceased friend Mrs. C , and, if Iam any 
judge, I should say, Julia’s heart is still with one 
who does not at all deserve it, from his unkind 
treatment!” Charles understood her look, started 





\from his seat, rang the bell impetuously, and, 


without waiting to have it answered, rushed down 
stairs, nearly upsetting in his progress, his mother, 
sisters, and the footman, who were hurrying from 
all parts of the house to see what was the matter ; 


| called for his horse, ran to the stable, saddled it 


himself, threw himself on his back to the utter 
astonishment of the whole establishment from the 
mistress down to the groom, galloped off, and in 
a short time was at the feet of Julia, whom he 
still foundin the arbor. The “ ugly little thing,” 
who had caused poor Charles such a sudden ree 
version of feeling, wasno longerthere. ‘ Dearest 





blue of the iris. Julia seated herself in a little | Julia,” he exclaimed, “ forgive me, I entreat you, 
arbour, which was overgrown by a luxuriant} do but say you still love me, and, trust me, you 
woodbine, turning its strong fibres around a deli- | shall never again have cause to complain of m 
cate jessamine, and seeming to kiss the pure white | jealousy ; oh, if you but knew what I have suf- 
flowers that peeped from their green recesses, of- | fered during this cruel absence, you would surely 
fering a luscious tribute to the industrious bee. | pity me. Arlincourt, you were right; she is in- 
There was scarcely a breeze stirring ; the mid- | deed pale as a marble statue, and the loveliest of 
day sun seemed to have silenced all nature, even | beings,” he continued, as he gazed on her, “ she 
the gay butterfly that had been flitting away its | must, she will forgive me !” 

little span of life amidst the roses, rested as if | During this harangue, Julia had in some de- 
fatigued with its exertions. Julia felt unusually | gree recovered her self possession, and willing to 
sad, and her young playmate was wandering | try him, said, with apparent earnestness, “ Arlin- 
about to pluck the prettiest flowers for her “dear | court! have you seen him lately? I thought 
mamma,” as she now constantly called her pro-| him a delightful young man, so fall of vivacity 
tectress. The distant sound of a horse at full|/and good humor; and indeed, Charles, if you 
gallop was born on the lazy air; it approached | have had him for a companion you have been 
nearer and nearer, and Julia’s heart beat, she} fortunate.” 

knew not why. It stopped at the garden gate,} Charles started up in actual horror, and ex- 
which was violently opened, and at the same in- | claimed, “Good heavens! am I again the dupe 
stant her little playfellow ran toward her, ex- | of my own intolerable impetuosity ! is it then for 
claiming loudly, ‘* Dear, dear mamma, here is a Arlincourt that this cheek is thus pallid, this form 
gentleman.” She started from the arbor, and| thus altered! oh, Julia! how have I been de- 
turning the angle of a walk, encountered Charles. | ceived.” 

He had caught the child’s words, and gazing for| «Do you think it probable, Mr. Seymour,” 
an instant on Julia, as he would have pierced replied Julia, with half a smile a half a sigh, 
into her soul, uttered! (his whole frame trem- | that I should have pined for one who, I had the 
bled with agitation) ‘“‘ Mamma, oh, Arlincourt!” | pleasure to hear, was ‘ quite the life’ of such a 
and turning away, rushed from her presence, | gay place as Paris ?” 

threw himself on his horse, which he had just! ‘ You have been most grossly deceived, Julia; 
quitted with all the animation of hope, and heed- | that villiain Arlincourt has reported falsely of 
less of her voice as she exclaimed ‘Charles! I| me for his own base purpose; but he shall an- 
entreat you stop and hear me,” rode off at full | swer for his conduct—No, Miss Melville, | wan- 
gallop, and in half an hour arrived, to the utter | dered through Paris with feelings of but 
astonishment of his whole family, breathless, |’tis folly to plead thus, where I am despised, be- 








and looking as if he had just escaped from Char- 
on’s ferry boat. 
Charles!” and “ How ill you look !” and “« What 
can have brought you home?” were dinned into 
his ears by his mother and sister, until he fairly 
wished himself on the banks of the Styx. The 
first greetings over, he pleaded fatigue as the 
cause of his = appearance, and off trotted 
mamma to the house-keeper, to see for something 
for her dear boy, and off ran his sister for some- 
thing to show him: one however remained, and 
he took the opportunity to say, with a contortion 
of countenance intended for a smile, and a pre- 
luding exclamation, between a grunt and a groan, 


“Dear Charles!” and “ Poor | 


' trayed,” continued he, turning to depart.—* Stop, 
Mr. Seymour,” said Julia, laying her white hand 
/upon his arm He stopped and fixed his eyes 
upon her countenance, the pallidness of which 
was giving way to the delicate hue of the pale 
pink acacia, ‘I see, poor Charles,” she continu- 
ed, ‘that you have not left your evil genius 
among the nymphs of Arcadia, nor bequeathed it 
to the Dryads of the Tiber, but already, at our 
very first meeting, are indulging in a fit of jeal- 
ousy, your ‘ eye in a fine frenzy rolling,’ merely 
because I was so polite as to inquire after your 
friend. Now if this be done for effect, allow me 
to assure you it has but a poor one; if reality, 
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you are the most absurd lover ever created; so| when his memory can bring no parallel to the 
now. sir, give your evidence, and | will pro-| matter in hand: he is remarkable for remember- 
nounce my verdict accordingly.” |ing nothing. If he remembered, he would be of 

There was so much of Julia’s accustomed tone | no use—he would never be cited. He might as 
and manner in this, that Charles began to think | well not be the ‘ Oldest Inhabitant.” The para- 
he was still the chosen swain of her affections—| graph concoctor works away lustily at an inun- 
in a short time he felt fully convinced of the| dation, or storm of thunder and lightning. He 
matter; they were soon after married, and lived | soon exhausts all the common-places of his craft. 
very happy. He duly makes the storms “ visit” the devoted 

To say that Charles was never jealous again, | city; he chronicles in good set phrase the “ rav- 
would be averring too much for human weak-| ages of the destructive element ;” but he wants 
ness ; but whenever he found the demon stealing |a climax, a peppery wind-up for his lucubration ; 
his hand over him, he thought on all the torture} he has made the waves roll, and the “ electric 
he had before caused himself, and on investiga- | fluid” flash; he wants something more forcible 
tion of the circumstances, invariably ascertained | and pointed still, to bring before his readers in a 
the fault but lay in his own imagination. word the violence and the fury of the tempest; 
so, summoning up with a scratch of pen, an 
‘Oldest Inhabitant” manufactured expressly for 
the occasion, he bids him dive back into the re- 
cesses of past times, grope into the inmost cavi- 
ties of his memory, and resting fruitlessly from 
the search, declare upon his honor that no similar 


AN 


“THE OLDEST INHABITANT.” 
Amone the fabulous, or semi-fabulous, creatures | visitation has occurred within his recollection. 

of the world, those things which, like ghosts,) After this, who can doubt the overwhelming 
salamanders, and sea-serpents, are often heard of, | size of the hailstones, or presume to question the 
but very seldom seen; those creations with which | vividness of the lightning? Hath not the “ Old- 
we are familiar in print, which seem to live but jest Inhabitant” vouched for it? Hath he not be- 
to turn a sentence, or lend a doubtful evidence to | thought him of his sunny childhood, of his hot 
the assertion of a paragraph; among this class| youth, of his strong-minded manhood, of the 
of ambiguous beings—shadow, not substance— | calm times of his declining years? and in all that 
neither fish, flesh, nor fowl—is to be found that} long space of worn-out time, while dynasties 
dim mysterious personage, the * Oldest Inhabi-| were changing, new nations being born, and old 








tant.” 

The ‘Oldest Inhabitant” seems to live, move, 
and have his being in the newspapers. He is 
exclusively their property. 
inseparably connected with the disasters or mov- 
ing accidents which they chronicle ; hail-storms, 
high winds, high tides, wet seasons, dry seasons, 
are all duly recorded in their columns, and the 
experience of the ‘Oldest Inhabitant,” as uni- 
formly appealed to in support of each separate 
event being the most tremendous and terrific and 
astounding that has occurred since heaven knows 
when. The “Oldest Inhabitant” is, therefore, an 
exclusively newspaper personage. Griffins and 
unicorns live in heraldry. Lady Bountifuls are 
to be sought for in moral stories for moral child- 
ren. Generous thieves and heroic foot-pads are 
the heroes of modern novels: each class of fic- 
tion creates its own proper fictitious personages. 
Mrs. Gamp created Mrs. Harris; but penny-a- 
liners, it is, who create ‘ Oldest Inhabitants.” 
No elixir of life preserves their vitality; no mi- 
raculous pills have kept them hale and sturdy 
while ages waned, and friends and neighbors and 
acquaintances waned with them. We know not 
how they became what they are; we know not 
what they are: we know not how one succeeds 
the other, or when the stroke of death smote, and 
promoted to the title the now current ‘ Oldest 
Inhabitant.”. We merely see them in black and 
white ; we must take them upon credit, and take 
the surpassing violence of such a storm, or the 
abundance of such a harvest, upon their credit 
too. 

The authority of most people is cited for what 
they know or remember. The “Oldest Inhabi- 
tant,” however, is only cited as an authority when 
he does not remember. We only hear of him 


His appearance is | 


nations dying away—there was no such storm,,. 
;no such big hailstones, no such vivid lightning, 
‘no such loud thunder. One almost feels proud 
of his own age as he reads the fact, or the record 
of the fact. What were our ancestors, that they 
should speak? They bad no such grand things 
as their descendants. Their storms must have 
| been mere child’s play. The elements are only 
growing up; they are getting stronger and stronger 
every day. Fifty years hence, no doubt the then 
Oldest Inhabitant” will be testimony to a storm, 
the extent of a crop of gooseberries, or the pro- 
'ductiveness of a field of cabbages, as being each 
}or all of them greater than any within his remem- 
|brance. The ‘ Oldest Inhabitant” of the present 
day was the young man of half a century ago; 
the young man of the present will be the ‘ Old- 
est Inhabitant” in half a century tocome. Every 
natural event is more remarkable now, so says 
the “ Oldest Inhabitant,” than any he can remem- 
ber The next ‘ Oldest Inhabitant” will say the 
same ; and soon; from which it is to be logically 
deduced, that in every successive year natural 
phenomena are increasing in the splendor and 
vastness of all their attributes; that floods are 
getting deeper, hailstones bigger, lightning bright- 
er, thunder louder, and summers and winters 
warmer or colder, as the case may be. 

“« Oldest Inhabitants” are not altogether of mo- 
dern invention ; we have said that they are news- 
paper characters; the pointers of a paragraph 
and the adorners of a puff. Such is the rule, but 
there is at least one exception. The great forte 
of the “ Oldest Inhabitant,” as we have hinted, 
is not remembering any storm equal to the last 
storm. He is called forth by a storm as naturally 
as an umbrella by a shower of rain, or a mouse 
by toasted cheese. Shakspeare knew this pro- 
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pensity of the “ Oldest Inhabitant.”. The night 
in, which Duncan was murdered, the elements 
were tumultuous. Forthwith appears on the 
stage an “old man,” evidently the then ‘ Oldest 
Inhabitant,” who declares— 


Three score and ten I can remember well, 

Within the volume of which time, I have seen 

Hours dreadful and things strange ; but this sore night 
Hath trifled former knowings. 


The “ Oldest Inhabitant” is thus always labor- 
ing in his vocation; always not remembering— 
that is to say, remembering a great deal, but never 
remembering anything equal to the last catastro- 
_* which he is requested to remember a par- 
allel. 





We have said that we have never seen an 
‘** Oldest Inhabitant,” nor know we any person | 
who has; yet after all there must be some “ Old- 
est Inhabitant” of the parish, of the city, of the 
world. Methuselah must have been a very re- 
spectable “Oldest Inhabitant,’ but the phrase | 
was not in use in his days, as there were no news- | 
papers. Of course, if there were, he would have 
come down to us with as great a character for| 
not remembering as he has for longevity—not | 
that there would be any particular connection be- 
tween the newspaper “ Oldest Inhabitant” of the 
time and Methuselah, newspapers always having 
*‘Oldest Inhabitant,” like correspondents, ‘ of 
their own ;” but that we should be apt to associate 
one with another, and account poor Methuselah 
a perfect blessing to the journalists of this day. 

No; the newspapers ‘Oldest Inhabitant,” the 


| 
! 
| 








ed place, hemmed in by miles and miles of soli- 
tary fields and meadows. Only country cross- 
roads, unfrequented and full of ruts, not from 
traffic, but from neglect, traverse the neighborhood 
of his dwellihg. No stream of busy traveling 
flows past. No modern innovations and changes 
alter from day to day, and from year to year, the 
well-known aspect of surrounding objects. They 
have never been but as they are in the recollec- 
tion of the “Oldest Inhabitant.” He has lived 
there from boyhood. Several times, indeed, he 
has been to the nearest large town. That was, 
perhaps, the event of his life: happy, quiet life 
which can reckon such an event. He is a great 
authority in the parish, for, be it known, even in 
the most sequestered of pastoral spots, there is a 
little world in the parish. He is, we say,a great 
authority there, perhaps even greater than the 
parson—undoubtedly greater than the clerk. His 
words are listened to very reverently ; and when 
a doting sentence, a wandering expression es- 
capes, it is still heard respectfully and pitifully ; 
for the hearers know that mind totters under the 
load of years. He is fond of surrounding him- 
self with the neighboring children, who look 
upon him with almost superstitious awe, and 
suspend their play, and assemble joyfully round 
the door of his cottage, where he sits enjoying 
the afternoon sun. He tells them stories of peo- 
ple whose memory has lingered long in parish 
annals, local heroes, remembered for what they 
have done or suffered ; or he tells them tales of 





fictitious veteran, the hero of a hundred para-| their own fathers, or mayhap their grandfathers’ 
graphs, is unsubstantial as John Doe or Richard | childhood ; of rustic feats achieved, of rustic at- 
Roe—impalpable as Mr. Ferguson who never | tained—always winding up the narration with, 
‘lodges here ;” invisible and unapproachable as | “ Ay, ay, that was when I was a boy.” 
the oft-quoted Jack Robinson—ideal and airy as | When he was a boy! His little auditors look 
the famous, known and yet unknown, “ Walker.” | wistfully into his face—into that old wrinkled 
In the navy there is a mysterious ‘ Cheeks, the | furrowed face—upon the few locks of straggling 
marine,” who always watches over the weather. | hair, fine and silky, and white as a new-coined 
The greenhorn is recommended to apply for any | shilling—upon the eye which has lost its light— 
information he may want to that hitherto unbe- | the limbs all bent and shrunken, and strengthless 
held personage. ‘‘ Cheeks, the marine,” and the | as the summer reed—and the long skinny brown 
«Oldest Inhabitant” must be cousins—the one} hands, which shake with a strange ceaseless mo- 
living on the land, the other on the sea; but the' tion. When he wasa boy! They cannot real- 
authority of both equally quoted—the identity of ize the thought. When he was little and plump 
both equally well made out. ‘and ruddy; when he shouted and screamed, and 
Yet far be it from us to say that there exist not! ran and leaped, and climbed trees, and robbed or- 
real actual flesh and blood ‘Oldest Inhabitant ”|; chards, and swam the first across the river. 
They claim not the title, but nevertheless they | Strange! Could he ever have beena boy? Was 
are entitled to it. It is the newspaper variety | he not always thus? And would they one day, 
which is mysterious, fabulous. It is the vouchers} if they lived, be so too? Away! childhood can- 
for phenomena of hitherto unknown vastness that } not grapple with such thoughts—in the next mo- 
we mistrust. There are—there must be, oldest} ment they are forgotten. Had the old man dated 
as wellas youngest inhabitants; and it is not! his story in the year one, the children would 
difficult to conjure up an individual of the species; | have thought dimly of some time long, long ago; 
to place him before our readers as he lives and; but “ when I was a boy,” the time is harder to 
moves; to note his habits of thought and of} be seized—more indefinite, more uncertain to their 
speech, and to exclaim triumphantly, Ecce Homo.’| minds than would be the year one. 








There are two great varieties of the veritable 
‘Oldest Inhabitant”—he of the country, and he 
of the town. He whose long range of years has 
flown over in quiet rural sports—in nooks apart 
from the world; and he who has always dwelt 
surrounded by men: whirled along through life 
by the bustle and hurry-scurry of a great swarm- 
ing, restless society. 

We shall take a glimpse at both and each. 








The country ‘“ Oldest Inhabitant,” of the veritable 
flesh and blood species, lives in a distant unvisit- 


The country ‘ Oldest Inhabitant” is often to be 
found wandering among the grave-stones of the 
churchyard. He looks upon old stones, almost 
covered with green-clinging moss. No need for 
him to attempt to decipher the inscription. He 
knows well who lies beneath; he knew him in 
life, and he remembers him in death. No need 
for the stone to set forth his virtues; he knows 
moreover, what the stone does not set forth—his 
faults. On a Sunday, after service, he loves to 
sit near the church-porch: he is the centre of a 
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little group: he talks of old things, extols old 
customs, points out where old boundaries stood, 
now unknown, and the true sites of old parish 
legends. He always elevates the past at the ex- 
pense of the present. The young men, he says, 
were stronger in his days, more manly, more 
open ; the maidens more fair and more true; and 
the young men and young maidens around listen 
without gesture of dissent, or word of murmur, 
but in their hearts they believe it not. 

The country ‘Oldest Inhabitant” thinks little 
of modern improvements; in fact, he does not 
deem it so much improvement as innovation. He 
is even slow to believe all the wonderful tales 
retailed by parish travelers, and vouched for by 
half-year old newspapers which occasionally find 
their way to his cottage. He long shook his 
head at what he heard of steam: carriages mov- 
ing without horses, ships without sails; at any 
rate, there were no such things in his day. At 
length a railroad is projected; it passes through 
his neighborhood. He receives, half doubtingly, 
from day to day, the accounts of its progress ; of 
iron belts stretching from field to field, a east 
to west; old trees cut down, old land-marks ef- 
faced. He knows not what to say; he wishes it 
may all be for good. At length the railroad is 
complete. Down through the rich country flies 
the hissing, shrieking train, with a demon’s 
might, and a demon’s speed; the seething, pant- 
ing engine—gorgeous with polished brass and 
glittering steel, sweeps merry, hopeful hundreds 
after it in its flight. The ‘ Oldest Inhabitant” 
comes and sees; he confesses that he will believe 
anything now; he does not know what the world 
is coming to; it was a different place once. But 
his day is past ; these things belong to his child- 
ren and children’s children. He wishes but for 
peace and quiet to think over old times—to hold 
mental communion with old friends, long, long 
buried. Still he is cheerful and tranquil, and 
patiently waits the day (he knows it is not far 
off) when he, too, will be borne to that well- 
known churchyard, and where most of the parish 
will assemble round the grave of the “ Oldest 
Inhabitant.” 

But very widely different from this is the ‘‘ Old- 
est Inhabitant” of the city. He never gets, so to 
speak, so old, that is, so mentally old, as his com- 
nd of green fields and lone villages. He is 

orne on with the busy world around him; he 
continues to think himself of it so long as he is 
on it. He rejoices in its progress, sympathises 
with its discoveries, exults over what it has done, 
and hopes still greater things for it yet. He is 
fond of contrasting old times and new, to the ad- 
vantage of the latter, and has wonderful stories 
of robberies and murders committed in places 
once lone and dreary, but now bustling thorough- 
fares or modish squares. He loves to retail his 
personal recollections of great historic events. 
He is by no means so serious or grave a person- 
age as the ‘ Oldest Inhabitant” of the country. 
He can even stand good humoredly some quizzing 
about his age. Latterly he has got proud of it; 
and replies, “‘ Sad dog, sad dog!” The proba- 
bility is, that he is a great parish antiquary ; 
deeply read in the history of old houses; per- 
fectly able and willing to point out the forgotten 
tracts of long-demolished streets; and should 





there be a dispute between the churchwardens of 
two neighboring parishes about the geography of 
their boundaries, he is always called in, upon one 
side or the other, as a witness to some old use 
and wont. 

Sometimes, looking over the papers in the cof- 
fee-room, which he has frequented for half a 
century, he makes acquaintances with his own 
newspaper-double, some other unknown “ Old- 
est Inhabitant.” Who can this be? he thinks at 
first in the innocence of his heart. Ay, who, in- 
deed! Ask the writer of the paragraph; he 
knows as much as you do. His ‘ Oldest Inhab- 
itant” consists but of so much black printer’s ink 
stamped in certain forms upon white paper. And 
so the real ‘Oldest Inhabitant” learns to laugh 
at his oft-quoted shadow, but mystifies his friends 
by telling them that the newspapers always send 
to ask him, after a smart gale of wind, whether 
he can point to any other such tempest within 
his recollection. 

We have thus, then, good reader, lightly traced 
the veritable and the fabulous “Oldest Inhabi- 
tant.” The first xo may not often see; the 
second is continually before your eyes. He of 
flesh and blood is but one; but he of ink and 
paper is legion—and a legion fleeting and unreal. 
May, however, the shadow and the substance 
equally find favor in your eyes; and so may you 
live pleasantly and easily on until you yourself 
absolutely become the theme of this paper—no 
more or less than the real bona fide, unmistakeable 
**OtpestT INHABITANT.” 


DR. WOLFF’S MISSION TO BOKHARA. 


Tue more we read in this singular book, the more 
do we become impressed with its extraordinary 
narrative. The whole life of this man has been 
one of incident and peril. In early life he was 
a Jew, but while young he became converted to 
Christianity in the schools of Friedrich Leopold, 
count of Stolberg, a well known poet, and a cel- 
ebrated Greek scholar and statesman, and was 
further confirmed by the Roman Catholic Bishop, 
Johannes Michael Sailer, Frint at Vienna, Bel. 
zano at Prague, and the writings of Fenelon, 
Pascal and Bossuet. He was afterward intro- 
duced to Pius VII. and entered the Collegio Ro- 
mano, and then the Propaganda of Rome. Hear- 
ing sentiments and seeing practices in the church 
against which his conscience revolted, he protest- 
ed against them, for which Pius decreed his ban- 
ishment from Rome. He then went to Switzer- 
land, and became more convinced that his senti- 
ments did not accord with those of the Church 
of Rome, and consequently in 1819 he went to 
Cambridge, in England, and, under the direction 
of Professor Lee, studied the Persian and Arabic, 
and shortly afterward became a member of the 
Church of England. 

From 1821 to 1826 he was engaged in a mis- 
sion among the Jews in Palestine, Egypt, Mese- 
potamia, Persia, Krimea, Georgia and the Otto- 
man Empire. He then returned to England, and 
in 1830 proceeded to Turkey, Persia, Turkistaun, 
Bokhara, Affghanistaun, Cashmere, Hindustaun, 
and the Red Sea, and had opportunities of exam- 
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ining the Armenian, Persian, Hebrew, Arabic and 
Greek manuscripts of the Bible, and found many 
important variations. He held long conversa- 
tions with the Geseedee, or worshippers of the 
devil, and observed that, among their singular 
rites, they had one of dancing annually around 
the ruins of Babylon. “ Yet,” he says, ‘if 
idolatry has been rife on my path, rarely has my 
step fallen where | did not trace Christianity.” 
During this mission he was captured and plun- 
dered by robbers, put in irons with slaves, and 





mankind lies buried, whose tomb is shown out- 
side the gate. At Jiddah he embarked for Suez, 
after having visited Cairo, and went thence to 
Alexandria, and from thence to Malta, where he 
remained the greater part of the years 1834-35, 
and in March, 1835, he left Malta for England, 
and thus ended his second mission, which our 
readers will see by the slight sketch we have 
given, was one of great hazard and extraordinary 
enterprize. 

In the fall of 1835, Dr. Wolff left England for 
another mission proceeding to Malta, Alexandria, 





put up for sale. He was afterward released by 
an order from Muh: amed Izhak Khan; the rob- | 
bers were bastinadoed, and they were made to | 
pay over the plunder to the messenger, who kept | 
it himself. Dr. Wolff conversed with large num- 











Rosetta, Cairo, Mount Sinai, Suez, Jiddah, Mo- 
sawah on the African coast, Abysinia, and nume- 
rous other places to Bombay, and sailed thence 


| for the United States, where he entered the An- 





bers of Jews in Khorassaun, who were ignorant | glo-Catholic Church, and in January, 1838, again 
of the history of Clirist, which, he says, ‘con- | returned to England, where he received Priest’s 
vinced him that the Jews of Khorassaun and | orders of the Lord Bishop of Dromore, and took 





Bokhara are of the Ten Tribes who never re- | 
turned to Palestine after the Babylonish captivi- | 
ty.” Their number in Bokhara is about 10,000 | 
After an interesting sojourn in this region, he | 
obtained a passport from the king, Behadur | 
Khan, crossed the Oxus to Balkh, which place, | 
he was assured by the Mussulman Mullahs, was 
built by ason of Adam. Thence he proceeded | 
to Cabool, in Affghanistaun. There he found 
much to interest him. He then passed to Pe- | 
shawr, and from thence entered the Punjaub, | 
from which place he proceeded to Simlah, where 
he was kindly received by Lord and Lady Ben- 
thick. From this place he crossed into Cash- 
mere, and conversed with Fakeers, Brahmins and 
Muhammedans. At Cawnpore he first met with 
Lieutenant Conolly, whom he describes as a man 
possessed of deep scriptural knowledge, and a 
capital textuary. ‘Noble and well,” says Dr. 
Wolff, “did this gallant soldier acquit himself in 
the church militant, both in deeds of arms, and 
deep devotion to the cause of Christ.” From 
Cawnpore the doctor passed on to Lucknow, 
when he was introduced to the king of Oude, 
who gave him ten thousand rupees, one thousand 
pounds sterling. Here before the king, he hada 
dispute with the mullahs, and stated the argument 
of the Trinity. From Lucknow he visited Ben- 
ares, the «a city of India; and on the 22d 
March, 1833, he arrived at the house of the 
Bishop of Calcutta, where he received a cordial 
welcome, and lectured to about twelve hundred 
ersons in the town hall. Thence he passed to 
Shosligutas, and visited Hyderabad, and on his 
journey from the latter place to Madras he was 
attacked by cholera, which nearly proved fatal. 
After much difficulty, and a great deal of suffer- 
ing, he reached Cochin, where he found black 
and white Jews celebrating the feast of the Tab- 
ernacles. The black Jews are those who be- 
came such of their own accord, and they have 
neither priests nor Levites, nor families, nor rela- 
tions on the foreign coasts. They observe the 
. Jaw as the white Jews do, but the latter do not 
intermarry with them, nor eat with them. At 
Goa, the scene of the labors of Francis Xavier, 
he saw in all directions the cross of Christ, 
Christian Churches, and the idols of Hindustaun 
displaced, Thence he passed through Bombay, 
Poonah, Mocha, Loheyah, Massowah and Jid- 
dah, at which latter place it is said the mother of 








the Incumbency of Linthwaite, Yorkshire. 

In 1843, Dr. Wolff heard of the imprisonment 
of Captain Conolly, and immediately published 
jn the Morning Herald a proposal to go Bokhara 
to save him, together with Stoddart, his fellow 
prisoner. The proposal was made to the officers 
of the army, and all he asked was merely the 
expense of his journey, “and not one single 
farthing as compensation.” He believed the re- 
port of these two officers having been put to 
death was exceedingly doubtful, and was ready 
at any hazard to undertake the task of procuring 
their liberty. He was answered by a letter from 
Captain Grover, who entered heartily into his 
scheme, and published a pamphlet to further their 
views. Upon this there appeared an account of 
the death of Stoddart and Conolly, by one Saleh 
Muhammed; this only had the effect to throw 
further doubt upon the subject. 

It seems that Colonel Stoddart was on a direct 
mission to Bokhara from the British government, 
and Captain Conolly on a mission to Khokand 
and Khiva, from the Indian government, and was 
further instructed to assist Col. Stoddart in Bok- 
hara. From this we cannot see why Great Brit- 
ain did not make a government question of this 
affair. It was certainly more worthy of attention 
than the recent case of Macleod in this country. 

After much difficulty, the doctor succeeded in 
raising the requisite means for his mission, and 
sailed from Southampton, October 14, 1843. 
Before he embarked he received a visit from Mrs. 
Norton, and many persons of high birth and no- 
ble families. 

We have not space to follow our traveler 
through all the passages of his long and tedious 
route, anc must therefore skip much interesting 
matter, and arrive at once at the real field of his 
labors, Bokhara. All through his route the ac- 
counts he received of the deaths of Stoddart and 
Conolly were conflicting 

At Bokhara he was presented to the king, and 
was conducted to a room in the palace, where 
he stated to the king’s secretary the object of his 
mission, and it strikes us that through a large 
portion of the narative in this place the doctor 
has exhibited a considerable share of egotism. He 
was asked why he was dressed in black and red 
colors—the clergyman’s gown and doctor’s hood 
—and if there was a meaning attached to it; he 
answered that it was the costume of the Great 
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Mullahs of England, and that the black indicated 
he mourned over his dead friends, and the red, 
that he was ready to give his blood for his faith. 
After spending two days in Bokhara, he was con- 
ducted about one mile out of town to the garden 
of Nayeb Abdul Samut Khan, chief of the artil- 
lery, whom, in 1832, when in Cabul, he was cau- 
tioned against by Sir Alexander Burnes, as being 
a great rascal. This person lives in great pomp, 
and has acquired during nine years, a fortune of 
sixty thousand tillahs, or ducats. On Dr. Wolff's 
first interview with him, he pressed our mission- 
ary to his heart; kissed him for about ten min- 
utes, pinched his hands and fingers, and then 
asked him to sit down to an exceilent breakfast 
of roasted lamb, rice, coffee, and tea. The Na- 
yeb professed great regard for Dr. Wolff, and 
gave him the following account of the death of 
Stoddart and Conolly : 

** When Colonel Stoddart arrived at Bokhara, 
His Majesty sent a whole troop of soldiers to re- 
ceive him; he came to Bokhara, and to the Ark, 
just when Hazrat returned from a pilgrimage to 
Baba Deen Nakshbande (a holy man buried out- 
side the town). Colonel Stoddart was on horse- 
back. The Shekhawl, and several other Serker- 
deha (grandees) went to him and said, “ This is 
His Majesty, you must dismount.” But he re- 
plied, **I have no orders for doing so.” The 
Ameer smiled, and said he is a mehmoon (guest.) 
When you, Joseph Wolff made your Salaam be- 
fore the Ameer, the Shekhaw] took slightly hold 
of your shoulders to make you bow down; you 
submitted with your book in the hand; but when 
the Shekhaw! only touched Colonel Stoddart, he 
laid his hand on his sword and drew it. Nothing 
was said to this. The house of Toora, the same 
house in which you live, was assigned to him as 
his quarters. When a few days after the Rais 
(one of the mullahs who watch over the people, 
and have power to flog any one who does not 
observe strictly the Muhammedan religion) sent 
one of his friends to Stoddart and asked him 
whether he was an Eljee (ambassador) or a Soda- 
gur (merchant)? Stoddart replied, ‘ Eat dung” 

His imprisonment upon this occasion the Na- 

eb passed over in silence, and continued, ‘ At 
ast from fear, Stoddart said he would become a 
Mussulman, and according to the Muhammedan 
religion, if a person says he will turn Mussul- 
man, he must either do so or die. He became a 
Mussulman, and a short time after openly avowed 
again the Christian religion. At last it was 
agreed that he should write to England to be ac- 
knowledged as the accredited agent of Great 
Britain at the court of Bokhara, and that the 
King of Bokhara should be the acknowledged 
sovereign of Turkistaun, &c.; and Colonel Stod- 
dart promised that in four months an answer 
should arrive from the government of England. 
Though at his (Stoddart’s) request, Japar Khanas 
(post-houses) were established froia Bokhara to 
Sarakhs, which did not exist either at Bokhara or 
in the land of Turtistaun from the time of Afra- 
siab, fourteen months elapsed, and no answer ar- 
rived. During the time that Colonel Stoddart 
was at Bokhara, Captain Conolly went from Or- 
gantsh (Khiva) to Khokand, where he stopped a 
considerable time, exciting both countries to 
wage war against the Ameer of Bokhara. He 


at last arrived at Bokhara, announcing himself as 
a British Agent, without having any letters from 
the British government; and whatever Colonel 
Stoddart had agreed to he upset, announcing to 
the King of Bokhara that the British government 
would never interfere with the affairs of Turkis- 
taun, and all that Colonel Stoddart had agreed to 
went for nothing. Thus it was clear that Colo- 
nel Stoddart was a liar. During the stay of Co- 
nolly and Stoddart they took every opportunity 
of despatching, in the most stealthy manner, let- 
ters to Cabul; and on this account His Majesty 
became displeased, and both Captain Conolly and 
Colonel Stoddart were brought, with their hands 
tied, behind the Ark (palace of the king), in pre- 
sence of Makhram Sandat, when Colonel Stod- 
dart and Captain Conolly kissed each other, and 
Colonel Stoddart said to Saadat, ‘ Tell the Ameer 
that I die a disbeliever in Muhammed, but a be- 
liever in Jesus—that I am a Christian, and a 
Christian I die.” And Conolly said, ‘ Stoddart, 
we shall see each other in Paradise (Behesht), 
near Jesus.?. Then Saadat gave the order to cut 
off, first the head of Stoddart, which was done; 
and in the same manner the head of Conolly was 
cut off.” 

Nayeb affected to have befriended Stoddart and 
Conolly, and produced testimonials from each, 
acknowledging his kindness to them on different 
occasions. As evening approached he was much 
surprised to hear “ God save the Queen,” played 
by a band. The Nayeb requested Dr. Wolff to 
receive from him, in charge, three thousand til- 
lahs to invest in the Bank of England, to which 
the doctor objected, on account of his ignorance 
of money matters, and of the danger of carrying 
so much money through the desert. The king 
was much offended that he came with so small a 
present to him, and when the doctor pleaded his 
inability, the Nayeb interposed, and said that the 
pay of Stoddart and Conolly was but two hun- 
dred rupees a month; yet they would have paid 
one hundred thousand tillahs; and asked Wolff 
how much ransom he would pay if he were im- 
prisoned? The doctor trembled at the idea, and 
feared he had been somewhat unguarded in his 
remarks. 

At the request of the king, Dr. Wolff wrote 
the history of Muhammed, which created an im- 
mense sensation. Copies were ordered by his 
majesty to be takenand sent to Balkh, Khoollom, 
and Manzaur; and the Sheikh Islam observed 
that “a — calamity will befal the city, if Jo- 
seph Wolff is killed at Bokhara, and not sent 
back‘to his country with distinction.” And the 
king replied: “I have given myself a terrible 
wound by having killed Stoddart and Conolly.” 

Soon after this Dr. Wolff received permission 
to depart; but the order was delayed from day to 
day, and he soon found himself ensnared in a 
web of treachery. One Yah Muhammed Khan 
promised to recommend him to the Ameer of Bok- 
hara, which he did—for decapitation. Colonel 
Stoddart had once ended an interview with this 
person by kicking him down stairs. From what 
Dr. Wolff learned, Stoddart was a rash and in- 
considerate man, and to these qualities he proba- 
bly owed his death. 

Were it not for the character in which Dr. 





W olff appears, we should be apt think he often 
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magnified the peril of his sojourn at Bokhara, 
and that he sometimes recited difficulties which 
had no other existence than in his imagination. 
In one place we find the king threatening to send 
his bones to England, in another that he had per- 
mission to depart, and again that his passports 
were refused him, thus keeping him in a continual 
state of suspense; and the whole narrative tends 
to impress us with a greater horror of the coun- 
try, and the barbarity and treachery of the rulers, 
than we ever acquired by the perusal of the most 
extravagant work of fiction. It occasionally ap- 
pears that all the dangers and difficulties that 
might be thrown in the way of a thousand trav- 
elers, had been thrust in one vast avalanche, upon 
the shoulders of Dr. Wolff. Our respect, how- 
ever, for the man, will not allow us to charge 
him with that exageration which we might think 
another guilty of. 

The Ameer was advised by Yar Muhammed 
Khan to strike off the head of Dr. Wolff, but the 
Nayeb offered him his protection, and advised 
him to stay a few days in his garden. From 
thence he tried to escape through a water hole, 
and was met by a woman who tried to persuade 
him to embrace Muhammedanism. Alter this 
the king ordered him to close confinement, and a 
Mullah was sent to know if he would embrace 
Muhammedanism, and on his refusal, he was 
waited upon by an executioner. Dr. Wolff then 
made up his mind to die, and wrote in his Bible 
a farewell to his family. 

Then follows a series of incidents, as rapidly 
as those of a modern drama, and after much peril 
we find him departing from Bokhara. On the 
route he discovers a j Jot to kill and rob him; an 
attempt is made in another place to seize his per- 
son; and further on he is compelled to assume 
madness to preserve himself, and so on, incident 
upon incident until his arrival at Trebizond, and 
we close the book with a long breath, glad at the 
escape of the principal personage in the drama, 
and with a most profound horror of Persia and 
the Persians. It is a book that cannot fail to 
enlist the attention of any one who attempts its 
perusal. If we ever travel ourselves, we shall 
give the countries visited by Dr. Wolff, to use a 
nautical phrase, “a wide birth,” unless we wish- 
ed to discredit some portions of his narrative, 
and we have no doubt but the temptation to ex- 
plore those countries would be most irresistible. 


——o~ 





LOCKPORT—ERIE CANAL. 

Ovr plate this week is a view from the top of the Jocks on 
the Erie Canal, at Lockport, looking down the Canal. From 
Lockport to Tonewanta Creek is a deep cut, seven miles in 
length, principally through solid limestone, at adepth in many 
places of forty feet. The water is here let down sixty feet 
by five double locks, and thence pursues a level course, eas- 
terly, to Rochester, a distance of sixty-five miles. The tract 
of country in the neighborhood is very interesting to the An- 
tiquary, from the remains of fortifications, probably belonging 
to arace of peuple who existed before the occupation of the 
country by the tribes who lately possessed it. But for want of 
space, we could give many interesting particulars of Lock- 
port, which is now a thriving place, and the country immedi- 
ately surrounding it. 

I> We are compelled to defer notices of new works til) 
next week. 








THE FORSAKEN HEART. 
BY H. H. CLEMENTS. 


On the heart’s altar burned a flame, 
Undying as the light that came 
Upon the dawning world— 
When the Creator’s voice awoke 
The slumbering chaos, as he spoke, 
And darkness’ banner furled. 





Intense and beautiful, the ray 

Shone in the dawn of love’s bright day ; 
A rosy child of light ; 

But evening saw its splendor fall, 

And gloom and darkness covered all, 
In death’s forgotten night. 


That holy shrine, alas! hath stood 
For many a year in solitude, 

Dark as the maniac’s cell! 
The morning, night and evening wane, 
But round the desolated fane, 

Revives no more its spell. 


wenn 


TO THE MARY WHO USED TO LOVE ME. 
BY 8s. SALADE. 


Dost thou recall the night, Mary, 
The night of love and bliss ; 

The night our lips so often met 
In love’s delicious kiss. 

The night you sweetly said, Mary, 
In love’s soft thrilling tone, 

That I was loved by thee, Mary, 
That I was loved alone. 


The night I told thee true, Mary, 1 
How dark had been my life, 1 
How I had borne and still must bear t 
The tempest and the strife ; at 
The night you answering said, Mary, ti 
Whatever might betide, re 
You'd rather breast the storm with me a 
Than be another's bride. h 
That night of holy thoughts, Mary, Ss 
As leaning on my breast, 
And gazing on thy soft blue eyes, cl 
And hand in hand was pressed— k 
That night we spoke our vows, Mary, B 
Of love and constancy; Jc 
Ah! little deemed I then, Mary, F; 
How false your heart could be. de 
Thou hast forgotten all of these, la 
Forgotten every vow ; ev 
And I who once was all to thee, th 
To thee am nothing now. m¢ 
Oh! harsh unkind the deed, Mary, ab 
That tore two hearts in twain ; no 
Oh! harsh unkind the deed, Mary, nig 
That gives an endless pain. pel 
‘ we 
I will not curse thee—No! Mary, at-: 
As free from all regret, the 
Still be your heart as it was free ~ 
giv 


The hour when first we met. 
As gladsome be your heart, Mary, 
Still sing with girlish glee ; 
And smile as sweetly now, Mary, 
As when you smiled for me. 


New Yosk, October, 1845. 















